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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


“ But other witnesses are not wanting to 
raises their voices at last from that once fre- 
quented but long deserted shore. As if the 
very first fruits of the Euphrates expedition 
had been destined to be an offering to the 
cause of Scriptural illustration, by the concur- 
ring solution of another problem, than that of 
the practicability of the navigation of the Eu- 
phrates, Colonel Chesney, in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, commences 
an admirable article on the Bay of Antioch, 
by a description of the scene, as the expedi- 
tion bore down upon the coast of Syria, in or- 
der that they might disembark at the very 
point which formed of old the port of Anti- 
och. In preference to all other places he 
sought an entrance there, whereby to go to 
Beer on the Euphrates. 

“«The bay of Antioch is spacious, free 
from rocks, and well sheltered on every side, 
with the exception of the south-east, where, 
in the distant horizon, is seen the lofty island 
of Cyprus ; the anchorage, however, is good, 
and the water deep, almost to the very beach. 
This was the spot selected, in order to avoid 
the Beilan mountains, for the disembarkation 
of the party destined to proceed on the expe- 
dition to the Euphrates. On the 3rd of April, 
1835, H. M. ship Columbine, followed by the 
George Canning, under all sail, led the way 
from the offing towards the anchorage. To 
the south, as we proceeded, was the lofty Je- 
bel El AKrab [Mount Casius] rising 5318 
feet above the sea, with its abutments extend- 
ing to Antioch. ‘To the north, the Beilan 
range (5337 feet) well stocked with forest 
trees, chiefly oak, walnut, and fir ; and in front 
the broad expanse of the bay, backed by the 
hills of Antioch, Mount 8. Symeon, or Ben- 
kiliseh, covered with myrtle, bay, and arbu- 
tus, altogether forming a striking and magni- 
ficent panorama,’ &c. (Geographical Journal, 
vol. viii.) 

« ¢ The southern horn of the bay of Antioch 
trends inwards, east by north, about seven 
miles tothe beach. Near its outer extremity 
is the little bay or fissure called Kasab, and 


three miles nearer to the main land, that of 
Kara’ Mayor, which is rather larger, and has 
a good anchorage off it close to the shore ; the 
rest of the distance along the foot of Mount 
Casius being precipitous, and for the most 
part inaccessible, as far as the beach, beyond 
which, the range of Jebel Et ’AKrab runs 
towards Antioch in the previous direction, 
east by north, with the rich picturesque val- 
ley of the Orontes at the foot, and the cele- 
brated fountain of Daphne on its slope. Eight 
miles and a half, north by west, half-west, is 
the other horn of the bay, which is formed by 
Jebel Musa; on the base of which opening 
north-west, are the ruins of the well-known 
city built by Seleucus Nicator to celebrate 
his victory over Antigonus ; but it has a much 
deeper interest to the Christian, from being 
the spot where Paul and Barnabas embarked 
for Cyprus.’ (Geographical Journal.) 

“Such a description, by such an observer, 
may add a still deeper interest to the scene, 
as showing how the bay of Antioch has been 
formed by nature’s God, and presents the 
opening on the coast where He has also form- 
ed the entrance into Hamath, so often spoken 
of in [the Scriptures. ] 

“The expedition first pitched their tents 
near to the ruins of Seleucia. ‘The scene, 
with the British flag floating over their heads, 
and the noble mountains which surrounded 
them, of iohich Mount Casius was the mon- 
arch, was most animated and picturesque.’ 
(Faber’s Views.) 

*‘ In the description of the view of the re- 
mains of the port of Seleucia, it is said, ‘ The 
scene at present is wild and impressive. A 
desolate and rocky beach,—Mount Casius on 
the left,—a few country barks crossing the 
bay of Suadeah, to enter the. mouth of the 
Orontes. The two piers of the ancient port 
are seen projecting into the sea: the ruined 
tower on the rock was built for its protection ; 
and near this, one of the piers ran into the 
sea, constructed of very large stones, some of 
them twenty feet by six in width, and five in 
depth: they have been fastened together by 
iron cramps, the remains of which are still to 
be seen. Mount Casius, that towers on the 
left far above the other heights, is the finest 
mountain, and of the most striking appearance 
of any in Syria: its summit is a pyramid of 
rock ; its sides are broken into deep and pre- 
cipitous glens. Its larger portion is bare and 
naked, yet it is more sublime in its bareness, 
than if sheltered entirely, like many of its 
neighbours, by magnificent forests. ‘The set- 
ting sun, resting long on its wrial desert of 

rocks, on its wild and waste crest, is glorious 
to behold.’ 

“ But it is not from the sea, but from the 
mountain, that the entrance is to be seen. 


The hills of Antioch, Mount 8. Simon, or Ben- 
kiliseth, shut in the view. And not one man 
on board the vessels having entered the bay 
before, great uneasiness was felt lest they 
might have mistaken the intended bay, till, 
near the shore, the Orontes was seen, from 
the top-mast head, winding towards its estua- 
ry. The summit of Ben-kiliseh, a low moun- 
tain, is about five miles from the sea, and 
eommands a beautiful view westward, over a 
very rich plain extending to the sea, closed in 
by Mount Casius to the southward, and the 
Jebel Musa ge to the northward ; while 
to the east is the valley of the Orontes, termi- 
nated by the castellated hills of Antioch, the 
general view being closed to the north-east 
by the Beilan mountains, 

“In a section of the valley near this point, 
is the junction of a tributary stream which 
descends from Mount Amanus, and falls into 
the river; in the description of which it is 
said, ‘The numerous flocks and their shep- 
herds give a pastoral appearance to this scene ; 
the ald stone bridge with its single arch, 
crosses the tributary stream that loudly pours 
its tide into the calm majestic bosom of the 
Orontes. Cultivation is visible even to the 
water’s edge: the declivities afford the rich- 
est pasture to the flocks, whose keepers, seat- 
ed on the banks or beneath the trees, look 
every day on a@ scene that might vie with the 
fields of Arcadia. The whole valley of the 
Orontes, up to Antioch, is magnificent, be- 
tween the ranges of Mount Casius and Ama- 
nus, and it is cultivated in many parts, and 
might be made, with industry, as productive 
as in ancient times; viewed a few miles far- 
ther from the heights of Beit-el-ma (a lower 
prolongation of Casius) the river presents a 
splendid broad expanse, winding between the 
bold range of Amanus, and the mountain of 
the column.’ 

*¢Burckhart, Volney, Adrien Balbi, and 
others, have looked upon Casius and the No- 
sairi hills, as effecting a connection between 
the Lebanon and Amanus, and hence geogra- 
phically connecting the systems of Taurus 
and Libanus; and this view of the subject, 
according to the able testimony of Ainsworth, 
‘is further supported by the geognostic struc- 
ture of the chains.’ (Ainsworth’s Assyria.) 
The entrance into the land of Hamath thus 
lies between them at the connecting point, or 
base of Casius; and the opposite hill bears 
the name of Djebel Mousa, as if the name of 
the Hebrew legislator were engraven on the 
northern frontier of Israel. 

“ Riblah, in the land of Hamath, was the 
Syrian seat of the king of Babylon in the days 
of the prophets of Israel. Antioch, in its 
place or immediate neighbourhood, became 
the seat of the Assyrian monarchs, and was 
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Its port, ‘capable of containing a thousand 
vessels,’ lay in the vicinity. Along the coast 
the lofty pinnacle of Casius was the surest 
beacon from the sea ; and it directed the ma- 
riner to the entrance of Hamath, the mari- 
time terminus of which formed the stations of 
two extensive ports, while at the opposite ex- 
tremity lay Hamath the Great, or the capital 
of Assyria. ‘The bounding mountains on both 
sides precluded any other entrance; while a 
river, navigable for vessels of an hundred 
tons, with a road on its south side, and a nar- 
row path on the northern bank, where the op- 
posing mountains almost meet, passed through 
a most enchanting scene, which there is thus 
strong reason for believing was consecrated 
by Divine promise as ultimately a portion of 
the northern border of Israel, before the grove 
of Daphne, planted beside it, was desecrated 
by heathen abominations. Having the cele- 
brated and opulent city of Seleucia, together 
with its port, and that of Antioch, in one end, 
and the city of Antioch, which numbered 
800,000 inhabitants, on the other, and open- 
ing away from the north end of Syria, not on- 
ly to the land of Hamath, but also to the coun- 
tries which environed the Euphrates, the val- 
ley in which the river Hamath or Orontes 
terminated its course, was, and is worthy, as 
the entrance into Hamath, of being recognis- 
ed as a heaven-appointed border of that land, 
which, so soon as it is entered, thus begins to 
assert or vindicate the title given it by the 
Lord, ‘ the glory of all lands.’ 

“It is a remarkable peculiarity of the en- 
trance into Hamath, that there is no other on 
the north or on the west by which to pass, 
without crossing mountains, from the Medi- 
terranean. For this reason it was chosen by 
Colonel Chesney, and fixed on by Bonaparte, 
when he purposed to go to the Euphrates. 
‘In 1811,’ says Colonel Chesney, ‘ Napoleon 
had prepared a fleet at Toulon, which was to 
have disembarked a large force in this bay ; 
and M. Vincent Germain was waiting at An- 
tioch for the expected troops, which had in 
the mean time been marched to Russia, instead 
of taking the route from Suweidiyah to India. 
Marash was to have been the centre of his 
operations, probably on account of the fine 
forests near that town; but as the Beilan 
mountains would have furnished plenty of fine 
timber close at hand, it is not likely that this 
great captain would have gone to Marash, 
when one hundred and ten miles through An- 
tioch and Aleppo wonld have placed him at 
Beles, two hundred miles lower down the riv- 
er. There is reason to presume that Bona- 
parte meant to carry his troops down the riv- 
er to Basrah. But the Russian campaign put 
on to this.’ (Geographical Journal, vol. 
8. 

“The Taurus or Amanus were believed by 
the Jews to be the Hor-ha-hor of Scripture ; 
and were thus held by them to be the north- 
ern frontier of the land promised to their fa- 
thers. But though Hor-ha-hor admits of a 
more precise definition, the idea that the Ama- 
nus, which Jerome adopted, was the north 
border of Israel, is, as we have seen, warrant- 
ed by many other facts. Biblical critics and 
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us, Reland, &c., in looking alone to the an- 
cient borders, and utterly disowning any oth- 
er, stigmatized the idea as absurd and ‘ ridicu- 
lous,’ as assuredly it would have been had the 
borders of the land in which the Israelites 
dwelt, and that which the Lord promised to 
Abraham, been one and the same. In not 
distinguishing things that differ, they over- 
looked the covenant and the promises of God ; 
and in ridiculing what they accounted Jewish 
pretensions as idle fables, though these were 
false in respect to the past, they forgot, that 
in respect to the future, this arrogance was 
theirs,—while they denied that Israel had any 
part in Amanus,—a wiser than Solomon is 
here ! 

* Solomon’s dominion, though only the im- 
age of that which shall yet be restored to 
Israel, may serve as the measure of its bor- 
ders. The sovereign lord of Hamath and of 
Zobath, and of cities on the Euphrates beyond 
them, was not ignorant of Amana (or Ama- 
nus), nor does he keep silence concerning it 
in his prophetic song. ‘The figure is common 
to the prophets, that, as the bridegroom rejoic- 
eth over his bride, so will the Lord rejoice 
over Israel. ‘The very land shall be called 
Beulah, or married. ‘Go,’ saith the prophet, 
‘and proclaim these words toward the north, 
and say, Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith 
the Lord; and I will not cause mine anger 
to fall upon you; for I am merciful, saith the 
Lord, and I will not keep anger forever. Turn, 
oh backsliding children, saith the Lord, for 1 
am married unto you. I will bring you unto 
Zion. At that time they shall call Jerusalem 
the throne of the Lord.’ (Jer. iii. 12. 14. 17.) 
Israel is ‘the married wife.’ (Isa. xlvi. 1.) 
How aptly to these words of the prophets do 
those also of Solomon apply, ‘ Come with me 
from Lebanon my spouse, with me from Le- 
banon ; look from the top of Amana.’ (Song 
of Solomon, iii. 8.) 

‘The mountains of Amanus, as Strabo re- 
lates, extend from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphratus. They formed the northern boun- 
dary of Syria, the northernmost of whose 
lands were those of Hamath and of the king- 
dom of Hadadezer on the Euphratus, within 
which was Berothah. They were thus from 
end to end the northern and natural boundary 
of the dominion of David and Solomon, as also 
of Syria, which they separated from Cilicia. 
Beir is distant, in a direct line, an hundred 
and thirty-three miles from the mouth of the 
Orontes, and touching the one, on the en- 
trance into Hamath on the west, and border- 
ing also on the east, with the other, the range 
of Amanus is nature’s own barrier, which 
shuts in the land, and forms a boundary defin- 
ed as any can be. Amanus, says Cotovicus, 
who himself looked from the top of it, (as we 
shall hereafter see,) extends for a great space 
like an overhanging wall, and separates Cili- 
cia from Assyria. Such a noble Alpine bar- 
rier from the east side to the west side, is a 
worthy boundary of ‘the glorious land ;? and 
it hems in at once all the land of the Canaan- 
ites, all the land of the Giblites, all the land 
of Hamath, and the ancient kingdom of Ha- 
dadezer, while the entrance into Hamath is 
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repeatedly the resort of Roman emperors. | geographers, such as Bochart, Poole, Cellari- 


its Scriptural witness on one side, and Bero- 
thah an the other. Fronting Mount Casius, 
near the base of which is Laodicea, in the 
land of the Arvadites, it forms the north end 
of that land; fronting also the wider valley of 
the Orontes in the interior, it forms the north 
end of the land of Hamath, and turns back its 
river, though long ‘ rebellious,’ and reversed, 
and sends it at length direct towards the sea ; 
while on the east it reaches towards the Eu- 
phrates, and a high mountain range passes 
that river above Bir, to which the Euphrates 
is navigable from the Persian Gulf. From 
that river to the uttermost sea, (or the extrem- 
itv, may we not say, of the Mediterranean on 
the north, for there the Euphrates most near- 
ly approaches it,) a mountain chain extends, 
which, though with separate branches, forms 
a continuous barrier. Of the Amanus and 
Rhosus, (or the Jawur Dagh and Akma 
Dagh,) Ainsworth states, that ‘ the two chains 
are nominally separated by the pass of Beilan ; 
but they are in reality continuous with one 
another. ‘The Jawur Dagh attains a greater 
altitude than the Akma Dagh, the culminating 
points being to the north. The average ele- 
vation of the Akma Dagh is a little more than 
5000 feet above the Mediterranean ; that of 
the Jawur Dagh is from 5000 to 6000 feet.’ 
(Ainsworth’s Assyria.) The pass of Beilan, 
instead of being a valley with a navigable 
stream like that of the Orontes on the lip of 
the ocean, is 1584 feet above the Mediterra- 
nean. 

‘Here, then, at the termination of the 
plain of Phoenicia and the land of Hamath, is 
a boundary which is as marked as that of the 
Nile; and the geographical features of the 
land unite with the Scriptural records, in 
proof that it is also a boundary along all the 
north end of the land, respecting which, as 
was said of that river, * there can be no dis- 
pute.” 

“ But if there could be any doubt or dis- 
pute, both might vanish at the word Amana, 
as written in the holy oracles, like many oth- 
ers, for a time to come. In prophetic vision, 
if not in fact,—we believe assuredly the form- 
er,—Zion’s king could speak of looking, not 
alone, from the top of Amana. In either 
case, the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
land of Israel, intercepted by no other, was 
from thence in immediate view. And as An- 
tioch was said to be the apex of Syria, the 
word Amana may crown the argument that 
the border of Israel is here. 

“Though that word occurs but once in 
Scripture, it is associated, as we have seen, 
with a figure common to the prophets, and 
which recurs again and again in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the New, the significacy of 
which admits not of a doubt. And we are 
taught to look from what Israel is, to what 
Israel shall be, when the Lord shall be unto 
her a husband again. 

“*T will make her that halteth a remnant, 
and her that was cast far off a strong nation, 
and the Lord shall reign over them in Mount 
Zion from henceforth, even forever. And 
thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of 
the daughter of Zion, unto thee shall it come, 
even the first dominion; the kingdom shall 
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come to the daughter of Jerusalem.’ (Micah 
iv, 7, 8.) Solomon, in the full extent of his 
kingdom, and in all his glory, could not utter 
words that shall not be realized in greater 
glory then. And when"the first dominion 
and the kingdom shall come to the daughter 
of Jerusalem, and that city shall be called the 
throne of the Lord, and when she shall put on 
her beautiful garments, and be adorned like a 
bride for her husband,—who that has passed 
from Dan to the north end of Hamath, with- 
out touching a foot of ground that is not, ac- 
cording to the covenant, [sraelitish soil, and 
sees the mountains of Amanus, with the sought 
for entrance on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean on the one end, and Berothah on the 
banks of the Euphrates on the other, can say 
that Israel’s heritage does not reach to the 
natural frontier of Syria on the north? And 
although in past times biblical critics, grop- 
ing darkly around the ancient limits, contro- 
verted the testimony of the heirs of the pro- 
mise, and denied that the borders of Israel 
reach to Amanus, what power on earth can 
coatrovert the word, or frustrate the purpose | 
of the Lord, when, as if himself declaring the 
difference between the ancient and everlasting 
borders of his people, He shall say to Israel, 
us her husband and her king, ‘Come with mr 
from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Le- 
banon, look with me from the top of Amana, 
from the top of Shenir and Hermon? Who 
can say, that in obeying the command, she 
would pass her proper borders, though Dan 
were left far behind; or look on any other 
land than her own between Amana and Leba- 
non? And who, beholding the mountain 
range, as it rises high like a bounding wall, 
may not conceive a literal significancy in the 
description of the land as a garden enclosed, 
as these everlasting hills await the time when 
the land shall be, as other prophets tell, like 
the garden of the Lord? 


(To be continued.) 


SQUIRRELS. 





A young woman who resides in the coun- 
try, has her chamber in the third story of a 
lofty house, at no great distance from an ex- 
tensive wood or park. The windows are fur- 
nished with Venetian shutters, leaving a space 
of about six inches between them and the 
glass sashes. Early in the last winter, she 
observed that a beautiful squirrel had sought 
this refuge from the season, and snugly locat- 
ed himself there. She gave the little crea- 
ture a kind and hospitable welcome, feeding 
him pleatifully with nuts and other dainties, 
and leaving him at liberty to go to his woods 
and return at his pleasure, which he did daily. 

After a short time, he brought a compan- 
ion to share the comfort and luxury of his 
habitation, and went on increasing their num- 
ber till the colony amounted to nine or ten 
more, who were furnished by their kind hos- 
tess with boxes for their shelter, and soft wool 
for their bedding, which they arranged to their 
taste, and used without fear, making occasional 
visits to the woods for variety and exercise. 
They showed no reluctance or distrust when 
the window was raised for the curiosity 
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they seemed as conscious of safety as they 
were of the comfort and luxury of their liv- 
ing. 

‘The first adventurer, the Columbus of the 
settlement, must have informed his comrades 
of his happy discovery, and lured them to the 
enjoyment of his comfortable quarters, by per- 
suasions sufficiently powerful to overcome 
their natural dread of man.—N. Gazette. 


On the Hyena.—The traveller, Ignalius 
Pallime, in his travels in Kordofan, vindicates 
the hywna from the charge of ferocity and 
cruelty, usually brought against it by writers 
of Natural History, most of whom assert that 
the animal is untamable. He says: 

‘“‘ In the court of a house at Lobeid I sawa 
hywna running about quite domesticated. 
The children of the proprietor teased it, took 
the must thrown to it for food out of its jaws, 
and put their hands even into its throat, with- 
out receiving the least injury. When we took 
our meals in the open air, to enjoy the breeze, 
| as was our general custom during the hot sea- 
son, this animal approached the table without 
fear, snapped up the pieces that were thrown 
to it, like a dog, and did not evince the slight- 
est symptom of timidity. A full-grown hye- 
na and her two cubs were, on another occa- 
sion, brought to me for sale; the latter were 
carried in the arms, as you might carry a 
lamb, and were not even muzzled. ‘The old 
one, it is true, had a rope round its snout, but 
it had been led a distance of twelve miles by 
one single mao without having offered the 
slightest resistance. The Africans do not 
even reckon the hyzena among the wild beasts 
of their country, for they are not afraid of 
it.” 


The Globe reports “a singular and rare, 
if not unique occurrence” in the aviary at 
Windsor. A Dorking fowl, which had been 
placed with some fowls from Cochin China, 
has laid eggs with two distinct yolks in each. 
The superintendent of the aviary placed one 
of these double-yolked eggs, with some oth- 
ers, to be hatched by the hen. In due time 
two chickens issued from the egg, one a cock 
of the pure Cochin Chinese breed, the othera 
hen of the Dorking type. 


A Singular Tree.—There is a tree now 
flourishing in a meadow at Belph-mill, near 
Whitwell, in the occupation of G. Porter, of 
the Mill Ash, which exhibits the appearance 
of two trees—one above the other—on one 
bole or stem. The parent tree—the willow-— 
had been from time to time headed, or topped, 
and the seed of the ash by some means had 
been deposited on the crown of it, and had ta- 
ken root, and, in the course of years, made its 
way down the heart of the willow into the 
earth. This tree or trees stands at a short 
distance from the Duke of Portland’s coach- 
road, and about two miles from the celebrated 
Greendale Oak, in Welbeck-park, and is well 
worth the’ notice of the curious passing that 
way-—Derby Reporter. 


of visiters, or to give them their food ; and 








































THE TRAV ELLERS? TREE. 


This curious tree which is a native of Mad- 
agascar, belongs to the same natural order 
(Musacez,) as the plantainand banana. It is 
known in that island by the name of ‘ Ravena- 
la,’ to general readers as ‘The Traveller’s 
Tree,’ and to systematic botanists as the 
Urania Speciosi. It forms a striking feature 
in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of 
its native country ; and is thus described by J. 
Backhouse in his recent visit to the Mauritius 
and South Africa:—Clumps of these trees, 
composed of several stems rising from the 
same root, are scattered over the country in 
all directions. ‘The trunks, or more properly 
rooi-stocks, which are about three feet in cir- 
cumference, sometimes attain to thirty feet in 
height; but whether of this elevation, or 
scarcely emerging above the ground, they sup- 
port grand crests of leaves of about four feet 
long and one wide, but often torn into comb- 
like shreds. The bead is of a fan-like form, 
and the flowers, which are not striking for 
their beauty, are white, and produced from 
large horizontal green sheaths. ‘The foot- 
stalks of the leaves, which are somewhat short- 
er than the leaves themselves, yield a copious 
supply of fresh water, very grateful to the 
traveller, on having their margins cut away 
near to the base, or forced from contact with 
those immediately above them, especially 
those about the middle of the series. ‘The 
root-stalk is of a soft cellular substance, and 
the fruit, which resembles a small banana, is 
dry, and not edible. This remarkable vegeta- 
ble production is said to grow in the most arid 
countries, and thus to be provided for the re- 
freshment of man in a dry and thirsty land. 
Probably the water may originate in the con- 
densation of dew, and be collected and retain- 
ed by the peculiar structure ofthe leaf: it has 
a slight taste of the tree, but is not disagreea- 
ble.— Late paper. 


THE PITCHER PLANT. 


There is not, perhaps, among the numerous 
examples that occur of the provident economy 
of nature in the vegetable part of the creation, 
a more remarkable instance of contrivance 
adapted to circumstances, and of means suited 
to the end, than what is evidently displayed in 
a plant which is commonly met with in Ceylon 
and other islands of the east, and which has 
obtained the appropriate name of the pitcher 
plant (Nepenthes distillatoria.) Being the in- 
habitant of a tropical climate, and found on the 
most dry and stony situations, nature has fur- 
nished it with the means of an ample supply 
of moisture, without which it would have with- 
ered and perished. To the foot-stalk of each 
leaf, near the base, is attached a kind of bag, 
shaped like a_pitcher, of the same consistence 
and colour as the leaf in the early stage of its 
growth, but changing with age to a reddish 
purple. It is girt round with an oblique band 
or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, 
and movable on a kind of hinge or strong 
fibre ; which, passing over the handle, con- 
nects the vessel with the leaf. By the shrink- 
ing or contracting of this fibre, the lid is 
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drawn open whenever the weather is show- 


ery or dew falls, which would appear to be 
just the contrary of what usually happens in 
nature, though the contraction probably is oc- 
casioned by the hot and dry atmosphere ; and 
the expansion of the fibre does not take place 
till the moisture has fallen and saturated the 

itcher. When this is the case the cover 
alls down, and it closes so firmly asto prevent 
any evaporation from taking place. The wa- 
ter, when gradually absorbed through the han- 
dle into the foot-stalk of the leaf, gives vigour 
to the leaf itself, and sustenance to the plant. 
As soon as the pitchers are exhausted, the lids 
open, to admit whatever moisture may fall ; 
and when the plant has produced its seed, and 
the dry season fairly sets in, it withers, with 
all the covers of the pitchers standing open.— 
Barrow’s Cochin-China. 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 
“ Howbeit God dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 


Not in buildings made with hands 
Hath Jehovah placed His name ; 
In hearts contrite His temple stands, 
Where through the Spirit's holy flame, 
True worshippers adore their Lord, 
Instructed by his living WORD: 
But whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?” 


Not his who but profession makes, 
In whom the world still holds its sway, 
Who here his consolation takes, 
Unheeding Truth’s more narrow way, 
That path of light and life he shuns, 
And blindly to destruction runs ; 
Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of: prayer ?” 


Not his, who rich and full, has made 
Uncertain wealth his chiefest joy ; 
His darling treasure soon will fade, 
And prove at best a gilded toy ; 
Whose heart luxurious has grown, 
The seat of Mammon’s sordid throne :-— 
Then whose the beart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?” 


For ** The Friend."’ 


Having experienced a good effect on my-| ; 
self Seataeniiien an “ aloes to the Society | Closed ; this should not be done, and I sug. 
of Friends, by Thomas Shillitoe,” and the | 8° that in order to have an inlet of fresh 
following extract from it appearing so applica-|1 these =— be hereafter teft open, and 
ble to the present state of excitement in rela- as each of the windows wa" the tense be 
tion to political matters, I concluded to send |°7*¥® down from the top en inch or two, ac- 
it for insertion in “ The Friend,” with an in- cording to the state of the weather ; such 
vitation to others to read the whole Address ;|°P¢ngs being over head, would not be large 
which, with many other valuable publications enough to become annoying to those sitting 
of the Tract Association of Friends, may be|"@#’ them, and the number of windows being 
obtained at their Depository, No. 84 Mulber-|°°Siderable, there would be a pretty good 
ry street, at a very trifling cost. It i . 

“And, Friends, let us not dare to meddle| . “4t is also very important, that after the 
with political matters, but renewedly seek for close of the meetings inthe day, the windows 
holy help to starve that disposition so preva- and doors be left open long enough for the 
lent in us, to be meddling therewith. Endea- 
vour to keep that ear closed, which will be 
itching to hear the news of the day, and what 
is going forward in the political circles. [ 
have found, that if we suffer our minds to be 
agitated with political matters, our dependence 
becomes diverted, by little and little, from the 
true centre and place of safety, where perfect 
peace is experienced, though the world and 
all around us may speak trouble. Such as 
have this dependence will know it to be a truth 
fulfilled in their own individual experience, 
that ‘they that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed; but 
abideth forever ;? and that, ‘as the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about his people from henceforth 
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VENTILATION. 


We are glad that the minds of Friends in 
this city have been awakened to the import- 


ous to those near it; and come oun, near by, 
consequently closes it. I noticed that the 
window-shutters on the ground floor were 





supply of fresh air. 


impure air to pass out, and a supply of pure 
to be admitted. 

“ If the care-taker of the house, and Friends 
generally, will attend to these suggestions, 
our evening meetings will be more comforta- 
ble, and many will attend, who have been in- 
duced to stay at home by the state of the air 
and temperature in the house in time past.” 


Our friend B. may be informed, that we 
printed the Address by a Recent Female Vis- 
iter to the Prisoners in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, from a printed copy in a pamphlet form, 
which was without a name. We thought, 
however, that the name of the author was 
plainly enough indicated by the editorial pa- 
ragraph of the previous week. 

Our friend’s other intimation will be duly 
regarded, but it may be well to apprise him 
that the “obscure credits” to which he al- 
ludes, relate for the most part to newspaper 
scraps thus credited in the paper whence tak- 
en, or which the papers from which we copy 
have obviously taken from other papers. 


London Friend and British Friend. 


aig f ee Those who want volume 3 of either of the 
Not his, who rigidly pursues ance of adopting measures for maintaining a} apove interestin riodicals, will please to 
gidly p & pe P 
Mere forms of worship and of prayer, healthful atmosphere in our meeting-houses,| 5iye early information to the undersigned, 
Who stumbles like the outward Jews as evinced by the recent introduction of ven-| that the requisite supply may be ordered in 
At the true throne of David’s heir: tilators in more than one of them ° q PP y y 
; +s withi a : P. ime. Some of the early numbers of volume 
Whose holy kingdom is within, the limited ent thus made will be found : 
Perfecting peace by conquering sin ;— ere ee H@)2, London Friend, had been exhausted before 
Then whose the heart that we may dare sufficient, especially as regards the evening|, sufficiency had been obtained to supply the 
Denominate a “house of prayer 2” meetings in the Mulberry street house, is not,| subscribers in this country. 
"Tis his—that poor and contrite one perhaps, yet fully tested. The following)  gubseribers now on the list will be consider- 
Who feels his wants, and humbly craves communication, found in our letter-box, (but! eq as continued, unless contrary information 
The bread which comes from heaven alone, not in time for insertion last week,) contains] .4.41) be received soon. 
sone LA — Sosa he braves ; suggestions which seem deserving of consi- Gro. W. Taytor. 
He makes the daily cross his choice ;— deration. —_ 
Behold the man whose heart we dare “The meeting on the evening of the third] A stated meeting of “ The Female Society 
Denominate a “ house of prayer. . : ‘n whick th lich : : . 
instant (being the first in which the gas-lights|of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employ- 
ee nigh were tried in the Arch street house) was found] ment of the Poor,” will be held at the House 
And can a holy amantadine rg : uncomfortably warm and oppressive ; this was,| of Industry on Seventh-day, the 30th instant, 
In the meek language of a sigh ; 


So great a price our Lord hath placed 
Upon a heart with meekness graced, 


That such a heart we boldly d eon 
at such a rt we ly dare * . “ys . 
Bensminsicn “hiute-of pega.” ventilator has been placed in the ceiling, it 


will be of little use, if the windows in the at- 


without doubt, partly occasioned by the heat] at 3 o’clock, ¥. m. 
of the burners, beyond what would have been 
Although a small 


Eleventh month, 1844. 
—— 
Marrizp, at Friends’ meeting-honse, North Sixth 


, street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 5th instant, 
tic are not kept open for the free passage out) Gorge Garxi1t, of Burlington, N. J., to Axwa, daugh- 


The aim of education should be to teach us| of the heated air which ascends through the|ter of the late Ephraim Huines, of this city. 


rather how to think than what to think ; rath-| ventilator; and but little air will pass through 
er to improve our minds, so as to enable us to| it, if there is no inlet for air below. Ifa win- 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 


street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 12th instant, 


think for ourselves, than to load the memory | dow is opened widely, there is so large a cur- | Jostan Jones, of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, to 
rent of air admitted, that it becomes danger- | Many, daughter of the late John Hart, of this city. 


with the thoughts of other men.— Beattie. 
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FRIENDS AND SEPARATISTS. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


Now the whole of these essential parts of 
Christian doctrine, the propitiatory sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, his mediation and 
his intercession for man, are an entire blank 
in the scheme of Dr. Gibbons. He says not 
ove word about them; his summary of the 
doctrines of his friends being as follows :— 

* The Society of Friends has never formed 
a creed afier the manner of other religious 
denominations. We view Christianily essen- 
tially as a practical and not a theoretical sys- 
tem ; and hence to be exemplified and recog- 
nised in the lives and conduct of its professors. 
We also hold that belief, in this connexion, 
does not consist in a mere assent of the natu- 
ral understanding, but in a clear conviction 
wrought by the Divine Spirit in the soul. (1 
John v. 10.) For that which here challenges 
our belief involves a knowledge of God ; and 
no man knoweth the things of God but by the 
Spirit of God. (1 Cor. ii. 11.) Again, reli- 
gion is a progressive work: ‘ There is first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full 
corn in the ear.’ (Mark iv. 28.) ‘ And some 
there are who have need of milk, and not of 
strong meat; and every one that useth milk 
is unskilful in the work of righteousness: for 
he is a babe.’ (Heb. v. 12, 13.) 

* Seeing, therefore, that there are different 
growths and degrees of knowledge in the 
members of the body, we cannot but view the 
practice of requiring them to subscribe to the 
same creed, or articles of faith, as a perni- 
cious excrescence ingrafted on the Christian 
system. And hence we prefer judging of our 
members by their fruits, and leaving them to 
be taught inthe school of Christ, under the 
tuition of an infallible teacher, free from the 
shackles imposed by the wisdom or contri- 
vance of man. 

“ Our testimony to the Light of Christ with- 
in.—We believe a knowledge of the Gospel 
to be founded on immediate revelation. (Matt. 
xvi. 18; 1 Cor. ii. 10,11,12; John xiv. 26.) 
Being the antitype of the legal dispensation, it 
is spiritual as its author, and as the soul which 
it purifies and redeems. (Rom. i. 16.) Under 
the gospel dispensation, the temple, (1 Cor. v. 
19; Acts vii. 48,) altar, (Heb. xiii. 10,) sa- 
crifices, (1 Pet. ii. 5,) the flesh and blood, 
(John vi. 53-63,) water and fire, (Jobn vii. 37, 
38; iv. 14; Matt. iii. 11,) cleansing and wor- 
ship, (John iv. 23, 24) are all spiritual.* In- 
stituted by the second Adam, the gospel re- 
stores to us the privileges and blessings enjoy- 
ed by the first; the same pure, spiritual wor- 
ship, the same union and communion with our 
Maker. (Joho xvii. 21.) Such are our views 
of the Christian religion; a religion freely 
offered to the whole human race, (Heb. viii. 
10, 11,) requiring neither priest nor book to 
administer or to illustrate it, (1 John ii. 27 ; 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8); for all outward rites and 
ceremonials are, to this religion, but clogs or 





* “ Vid, Christian Quaker, Phila. edition, 1824, p. 52. 
I. Penington, vol. i. p. 360; vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 281. 
282. Whitehead’s Light and Life of Christ, pp. 48, 49.” 


For“ The riend." {cambrous appendages, God himself being its 
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author, its voucher, and its teacher. (John 
xiv. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 9-12.) These are not 
speculations or notions, for we speak of what 
we do know, ‘and our hands have handled of 
the word of life.’ (1 John i. 1.) 

“Such is a summary of the religion held 
and taught by the primitive ‘ Quakers ;’ from 
which | descend to a few particulars, asa fur- 
ther exposition of their and our principles. 

“The message which they received is the 
same given to the apostles, that ‘God is light, 
and in him there is no darkness at all,’ (1 
John i. 6, 7): and their great fundamental 
principle to which they bear testimony is, 
that God hath given to every man coming into 
the world, and placed within him, a measure 
or manifestation of this divine light, grace, or 
spirit which, if obeyed, is all-sufficient to re- 
deem or save him. (Joha iii. 19, 20; i. 9; 
Tit. ii. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 7.) It is referred to 
and illustrated in the Scriptures, by the pro- 
phets, and by Jesus Christ and his disciples 
and apostles, under various names and simili- 
tudes. But the thing we believe to be one, 
even as God is one and his purpose one and 
the same in all, viz. repentance, regeneration, 
and final redemption. It is called light—of 
which the light of the natural sun is a beauti- 
ful and instructive emblem ; for this divine 
light, like the natural, enables us to distin- 
guish with indubitable clearness all that con- 
cerns us in the works of salvation, and its 
blessings are as impartially, freely, and uni- 
versally dispensed to the spiritual, as the 
other is to the outward creation. It is called 
grace, and grace of God, because freely be- 
stowed on us by his bounty and enduring love. 
(John xiv. 16. 26.) 

“It is called truth, as being the substance of 
all types and shadows, and imparting to man 
@ true sense and view of his condition, as it is 
in the divine sight. It is called Christ (Rom. 
viii. 10; xs 6, 7, 8); Christ within, the hope 
of glory (Col. i. 27); the kingdom of God 
within (Luke xvii. 21) ; the word of God (Heb. 
iv. 12,13); a manifestation of the Spirit, 
given to every man to profit withal (1 Cor. 
xii. 7); the seed (Luke viii. 11); a still small 
voice (1 Kings xix. 12); because most cer- 
tainly heard in a state of retirement, but 
drowned by the excitement of the passions, 
the rovings of the imagination, and the eager 
pursuit of worldly objects, ‘ And thine ear 
shall hear a word behind thee saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it—when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.’ 

“ It is compared to a ‘ grain of mustard seed, 
the smallest of all seeds,’ being at first little 
in its appearance ; but, as it is obeyed, grow- 
ing and extending like that plant, until it oc- 
cupies the whole ground of the heart, and 
thus expands into and sets up the kingdom of 
God in the soul. (Luke xii. 19.) For the 
like reason it is compared to ‘a little leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three mea- 
sures of meal,* until the whole was leavened,’ 
or brought into its own nature. (Luke xiii. 
21.) 





*“ A measure was two and a half gallons ; the quan- 
tity of meal was, therefore, nearly one bushel.” 





_“ This unspeakable gift, through the infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness of the Divine econ- 


omy, speaks to every man’s condition, sup- 


plies all his spiritual need, and is a present and 


all-suflicient help in every emergency and tri- 
al. To the obedient if proves a ‘ comforter,’ 


under temptation a ‘ monitor,’ and a ‘ swift 
witness’ against the transgressor. It is a 
*‘ quickening spirit’ to rouse the indifferent ; 
‘hike a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap, pu- 
rifying the unclean ;’ and as a ‘ hammer’ to 
the heart of the obdurate sinner ; and in all, 
an infallible teacher, and guide to virtue and 
holiness.* 

“ And as there are diversities of operations 
and administrations, so also there are diversi- 
ties of gifts bestowed on the members of the 
body (1 Cor. xii. 4-12 :) ‘The Spirit divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will,’ in or- 
der that every office and service in the church 
militant may be performed, to preserve its 
health, strength, and purity. And thus by one 
and the ‘ self same spirit,’ ‘ we are all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whe- 
ther bond or free; and all are made to drink 
into one spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 


* Divine internal light is often confounded 
with conscience, and thus inferences are 
drawn against the truth of the doctrine. But 
this principle is us distinct from that natural 
faculty, as the light of the sun is distinct from 
the eye on which it operates. From a wrong 
education, and from habitual transgression, 
the judgment becomes perverted or darkened, 
and often ‘ calls evil good and good evil ;’ and 
conscience being swayed by the judgment, re- 
sponds to its decisions, and accuses or excuses 
accordingly. In this manner conscience be- 
comes corrupted and defiled. Now it is our 
belief that, if the discoveries made and moni- 
tions given by divine light, to the mind, were 
strictly attended to, it would correct and re- 
form the erring conscience and judgment, and 
dissipate the darkness in which the mind Le- 
comes involved. 


“Such is our testimony to the great fun- 
damental principle in religion, as we believe 
and understand it. We exclude speculative 
opinions. If the reader be dissatisfied with 
our impersonal form of expression, let him 
change it, and it will be a change of name on- 
ly. We dispute not about names. 


“ We believe in the divinity of Christ—not 
of the outward body, but of the spirit which 
dwelt in it—a divinity not self-existing and 
independent, but. derived from the Father, be- 
ing the Holy Spirit, or God in Christ. ‘The 
Son can do nothing of himself,’ said Christ ; 
and again, ‘I can of mine own self do nothing’ 
(John v. 19. 30); and in another place, ‘ The 
Father that dwelleth in me doeth the work’ 
(John xiv. 10); ‘As my Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things’ (John viii. 28) ; 





* “ For a further exposition of this fundamental princi- 
ple of the Society of Friends, the reader is referred to 
the following works: Barclay, pp. 78. 8), 82; George 
Fox, “Great Mystery,” pp. 140. 142, 188, 217. 245 ; 
Christian Quaker, Phila. edition, 1824, pp. 198. 200; 
Ib. pp. 5 to 55; George Fox’s Journal, passim ; Ste- 
phen Crisp’s Sermon at Grace Chureh Street, May 24, 
1688.” 
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* Even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.’ ‘enant, he now sends the Spirit of his Son into 
|our hearts, a Mediator and Intercessor, to re- 
“ We reject the common doctrines of the | 


(John xii. 50.)* 


Trinity and Satisfaction, as contrary to rea- | 
son and revelation, and for a more full expres- | 
sion of our views on these subjects, we refer | 
the inquiring reader to the works below cited. | 
We are equally far from owning the doctrine 
of ‘imputed righteousness,’ in the manner 
and form in which it is held. We believe 
there must be a true righteousness of heart 
and life, wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, or 
Christ within ; in which work we impute all 
to him, for of ourselves we can do nothing. 
Neither do we admit that the sins of Adam 
are, in any sense, imputed to his posterity ; 
but we believe that no one incurs the guilt of 
sin, until he transgresses the law of God in bis 
own person. (Deut. i. 39; Ezek. xvii. 10-24; 
Matt. xxi. 16; Mark x. 14, 15,16; Rom. ix. 
11.) In that fallen state, the love and mercy 
of God are ever extended for his regeneration 
and redemption. God so loved the world, that 
he sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
in that prepared body, under the former dis- 
pensation, for the salvation of men. And it| 
is through the same redeeming love, and for | 
the same purpose that, under the ‘ new cove-| 
nant,’ he now sends the Spirit of his Son into 
our hearts, a mediator and intercessor, to re- | 
concile us, and render us obedient to the holy 
will and righteous law of God. We believe} 
that all, that is to be savingly known of God, | 
is made manifest or revealed in man by his 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Melics of the Past.—No. 41. 
concile us and render us obedient to the holy | .,, , sion will conduce to our everiasting happines 

‘ . ‘ 3 ’ g happinees, that is 
will and righteous law of God.” So that, ac-| not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
cording to him, the mediation is made by the | Sttste tations of the hex actions ofthe be wen, wil 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, and not by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, at the right hand of God, the 
Father in heaven ! (Continued from page 52.) 

It isa remarkable feature in the account of} As Zeisberger was on his way to settle at 
Dr. Gibbons, that although he speaks of the | Machwihilusing, he fell in company with John 
Yearly Meeting of London, he makes no di-| Woolman, who was then travelling northward 
rect reference to the Separation, and takes no | to pay a religious visit to Papoonung and his 
notice of the large and respectable bodies of|tribe. In explaining the origin of John’s 
Friends constituting the Yearly Meetings of| concern, his own language may be used. “ Be- 
New England, Virginia, and North,Carolina ;|ing at Philadelphia in the Eighth month, 
or of the fact that there are Yearly Meetings| 1761, on a visit to some Friends who had 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, | slaves, I fell in company with some of those 
and Indiana, maintaining all their ancient re-| natives who lived on the east branch of the 
lations, as well as their ancient doctrines. | river Susquehanna, at an Indian town called 
The only allusion to the Separation, excepting | Wehaloosing, two hundred miles from Phila- 
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Spirit (Rom. i. 19) ; and if mankind had been 
satisfied to rest here, and had practised on 


the slight implied acknowledgment in the in-|delphia. In conversation with them by an in- 
troductory note already quoted, is in the last|terpreter, as also by observations on their 


line of the statement. 

“The Yearly Meetings of New York, Ge- 
nessee, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, hold an 
epistolary correspondence with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, according to ancient prac- 
tice. But the Yearly Meeting of London has 
declined this intercourse since the separation 
in 1827.” 

As has been before remarked, the Scripta- 
ral forms of expression in which this creed of 
Dr. Gibbons is couched, may be plausibly 
explained, so as to satisfy those who are dest- 
rous of being satisfied with it. Yet at the| 
same time there is nothing in it to which the | 


the knowledge thus communicated, there | professed deist could not with equally plausi- 


would never have existed a controversy about 
religion, and no materials could now have 
been found for the work, of which this essay 
forms a part.” (Deut. xxviii. 15. 29.) 

How different is this faint and dim recogni- 
tion of the Divinity of the Redeemer, from 
the real Friends’ acknowledgment of him as 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom dwelleth all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily ; who was 
crucified for mankind in the flesh without the 
gates of Jerusalem ; who was buried and rose 
again on the third day for our justification ; 
who ascended up into heaven, and now sitteth 
at the right hand of God,—our holy media- 
tor, advocate and intercessor. 

In place of this cardinal Christian doctrine, 
Dr. Gibbons says, “ God so loved the world, 
that he sent his only begotten Son into the 
world in that prepared body under the former 
dispensation, for the salvation of men. And 
it is through the same redeeming love and 
for the same purpose that under the new cov- 


* “See also John iii. 34; v. 26. 36; vi. 38. 57; vii. 
16; viii. 28. 42; xii. 49; I. Penington, vol. iii. pp. 61, 
62. 236; Whitehead’s Light and Life of Christ, p. 35; 
Thomas Zachary, p. 6; Wm. Penn, vol. ii. pp. 65, 66; 
Edward Burrough, p. 637; Wm. Baily, pp. 157, 158; 
Stephen Crisp, pp. 75, 76. 

+ “ Wm. Penn’s ‘Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ passim ; 
I, Penington, vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 427; vol. iii. pp. 32. 
34. 54. 61, 62. 135. 226. 236; Job Scott’s ‘ Salvation by 
Christ,’ pp. 16. 22. 24, 25. 29, 30. 35; Christian Qua- 
ker, pp. 34. 135. 199. 262. 276. 350. 354. 369. 405; W. 
Penn’s Works, fol. ed. vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 420, 421 ; vol. 
v. p. 385; Wm. Baily, pp. 157, 158; T. Story’s Jour. 
nal, p. 385; Fox's Doctrinals, pp. 644. 646. 664. 1035. 


ble explanations of another kind, readily as- 
sent. Certainly there is nothing in it on 
which to ground a protest against the broad- 
est deism ; and hence it is that the creed may 
be truly termed vague and indefinite. The 
doctrine of the immediate and sensible teach- 
ings of the Divine Spirit in the heart of man, 
is one, the possibility and probability of which 
no sincere theist can doubt. The conditions 
on which they are vouchsafed to man are 
clearly laid down in the Holy Scriptures ; and 
however great the stress which may be placed 
upon these teachings, the system is not Chris- 
tianity if it rejects the other fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

These remarks are made with no purpose 
of provoking a controversy. ‘They have been 
drawn out by the imputation contained in the 
title, and in the silence as to important facts 
of Dr..Gibbons’s statement. ‘The contrast 
between the two societies, as exhibited in the 
extracts given above, is too striking to need 
any other comment or remark, than that they 
fully prove the truth of the allegations which 
we have made from the beginning of the Se- 
paration, in relation to the doctrinal defects of 
the followers of Elias Hicks. 


The sun shines on the moon and stars, and 
they shine upon the earth ; so doth God shine 
in his goodness upon us, that we might shine 
in good works towards all men, especially to 
them who are of the household of faith.— 
Sibbes. 


countenances and conduct, I believed some of 
them were measurably acquainted with that 
Divine power which subjects the rough and 
froward will of the creature; and at times I 
felt inward drawings toward a visit to that 
place,” 

In the Sixth month, 1763, he left home to 
perform this journey, in which he was accom- 
panied by Benjamin Parvin. Early on the 
10th of the month they crossed the Lehigh, 
and got over the Blue mountain that night. 
On the 11th they crossed what is now called 
the Pocono. On that day he fell in compa- 
ny with Zeisberger, which in his Journal he 
thus describes. 

** About noon, on our way we were overta- 
ken by one of the Moravian brethren going to 
Wehaloosing, and an Indian man with him 
who could talk English ; and we being to- 
gether while our horses eat grass, had some 
friendly conversation; but they travelling 
faster than we, soon left us. ‘This Moravian, 
[ understood, had spent some time this spring 
at Wehaloosing, and was by some of the In- 
dians invited to come again.” 

On the 17th, about the middle of the after- 
noon, John Woolman and companion reached 
Machwihilusing, now called Wyalusing. John 
says: “ The first Indian we saw was a wo- 
man with a modest countenance, with a Bible, 
who first spoke to our guide ; and then with 
a harmonious voice expressed her gladness at 
seeing us, having before heard of our coming. 
By the direction of our guide we sat down on 
a log, and he went to the town to tell the peo- 
ple we were come. My companion and I sit- 
ting thus together, in a deep inward stillness, 
the poor woman came and sat near us; and 
great awfulness coming over us, we rejoiced 
in a sense of God’s love manifested to our 
poor souls. After a while we heard a conk- 
shell blow several times, and then came John 
Curtis and another Indian man, who kindly 
invited us to a house near the town, where 
we found, I suppose, about sixty people sitting 
in silence. After sitting a short time, I stood 
up, and in some tenderness of spirit acquaint- 
ed them with the nature of my visit, and that 
a concern for their good had made me willing 
to come thus far to see them; all in a few 
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short sentences, which some of them under- 
standing, interpreted to the others ; and there 
appeared gladness amongst them. Then I 
showed them my certificate, which was ex- 
plained to them ; and the Moravian who over- 
took us on the way, being now here, bade me 
welcome. 

“ On the 18th, we rested ourselves in the 
forenoon ; and the Indians knowing that the 
Moravian and I were of different religious so- 
cieties, and that some of their people had en- 
couraged him to come and stay awhile with 
them, were I believe concerned that no jar- 
ring or discord might be in their meetings ; 
and they, I suppose, having conferred togeth- 
er, acquainted me that the people at my re- 
quest would at any time come together and 
and hold meetings; and also told me, that 
they expected the Moravian would speak in 
their settled meetings, which are commonly 
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jof the interpreters gave the people pretty | tion, and they scrupled not to threaten the 


readily ; afier which the meeting 
supplication; and I had cause humbly to ac- 
knowledge the loving kindness of the Lord to- 
wards us, and believed that a door remained 
open for the faithful disciples of Jésus Christ, 
to labour amongst these people.” 

John Woolman, with a thankful heart, took 
an affectionate farewell of the Indians, and the 
Moravian appeared respectful at parting. 

Papoonung was at this time, passing through 
| deep exercises of mind, and according to Zets- 
berger’s account, complained much of the 
hardness and depravity of his heart. He 
freely confessed his faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and his dependence on him alone for salvation. 
As he and his people had concluded to have a 
Moravian minister among them, he requested 
to be joined to that body of Christians by bap- 
tism in water. 
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ended in| lives of such natives as they should meet with. 


The brethren at Bethlehem were alarmed; 
they recalled the Indian men who were engag- 
ed at a considerable distance from their settle- 
ment at Nain, hunting, and Zeisberger was 
summoned from Wyalusing. It is not needful 
to trace very minutely the rise and progress of 
the Indian war,and the murders committed by 
these fanatics. "The Christian Indians were 
a principal object of attack to those deluded, 
wicked men, and at last it was necessary for 
their protection that they should be removed 
to Philadelphia. -John Jennings, the sheriff 
of the county in which Bethlehem was, took 
charge of the Christian Indians residing near 
that place and saw them in safety to Philadel- 
phia. ‘They arrived there on the 11th of the 
Eleventh month, 1763. The governor had 


This was readily and quickly ordered that they should be lodged in the bar- 


held morning and near evening. I found ajacceded to by the minister, who although a| racks, but the soldiers refused them entrance, 
liberty in my heart to speak to the Moravian, | true hearted believer in the Lord Jesus, could| and after much derision and abuse from a 
and told him of the care I felt in my mind for | hardly recognise any as of the true fold, who| mob which collected round them, they were 


the good of these people: and that I believed 
no ill effects would follow, if 1 sometimes 
spoke in their meetings when love engaged 
me thereto, without calling them together at 
times when they did not meet of course ; 
whereupon he expressed his good will toward 
my speaking, at any time, all I found in my 
heart to say. Next evening I was at their 
meeting, where the pure gospel love was felt, 
to the tendering some of our hearts; and the 
interpreters endeavouring to acquaint the peo- 
ple with what I said, in short sentences, found 
some difficulty, as none of them were quite 
perfect in the English and Delaware tongues, 
so they helped one another, and we laboured 
along, Divine love attending. Afterwards, 
feeling my mind covered with the spirit of 
prayer, I told the interpreters that I found it 
in my heart to pray to God, and believed if I 
prayed aright, he would hear me, and express- 
ed my willingness for them to omit interpret- 
ing ; so our meeting ended with a degree of 
Divine love. Before the people went out, | 
observed Papoonung, a man who had been 
zealous in labouring for a reformation in that 
town, being then very tender, spoke to one of 
the interpreters, and I was afterwards told that 
he said in substance; “1 love to feel where 
words come from.” 

John Woolman had some other satisfactory 
opportunities with the Indians, and after de- 
scribing one held on a First-day, he says; 
«“ When the last-mentioned meeting was ended, 
it being night, Papoonung went to bed, and 
one of the interpreters sitting by me, I ob- 
served Papoonung spoke with an harmonious 
voice, I suppose a minute or twog and asking 
the interpreter, was told that he was express- 
ing his thankfulness to God for the favours he 
had received that day; and prayed that he 
would continue to favour him with the same 
which he had experienced in that meeting. 
Though Papoonung had before agreed to re- 
ceive the Moravians, and join with them, he 
still appeared kind and loving to us.” 

“On the 21st. This morning in meeting, 
my heart was enlarged in pure love amongst 
them, and in short, plain sentences, expressed 
several things that rested upon me, which one 


| bad not passed through that outward rite; as; marched down to Province Island, six miles 
though the impress of the Saviour’s private | below the city. 


seal, manifested in a regenerate heart, was not 


In the mean time, the northern Indians had 


\2 sutlicient proof of discipleship, and mark of| poured down into Wyoming valley, laying 
|a being entered into that covenant which saves.| waste all the white settlements therein, and 





weeks after Zeisberger’s settlement there, and 
a few days after the departure of John Wool- 
man. 





I'he watery rite was administered to him on| killing many people. Papoonung was a friend 
the 26th of Sixth month, in less than two! of peace, and refusing to join with his warlike 


brethren in their excursions against the whites, 
it became necessary for him to seek for 


Papoonung was a truly humbled be-| shelter and protection for himself and Chris- 
ens and on this occasion, he not only de-/ tian followers. 


‘Towards the close of the 


clared to the Indians his Christian faith, but| Eleventh month, he, with 21 others, came 
he testified he saw more fully the evil of his| down to Bethlehem. Here he was in as much 


heart, and that he had not known how misera- 


danger from the professedly Christian white 


ble a creature he was, even when he was/ people, as he had been at Wyalusing from 


preaching to them before. Although thus 
submitting to outward rites, which belong to 
that dispensation which makes nothing per- 
fect, his blessed Saviour did not take his Holy 
Spirit from him. The apostle declared to the 
Galatians, “ if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing,” If Papoonung had trust- 
ed for salvation to the baptism of water, or to 
his having partaken of bread and wine, bless- 
ed by a man, this declaration of the apostle 
might have applied to him. But he had learn- 
ed to love the Lord Jesus, and desired to 
dwell under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
whose teachings he daily waited for. 

The settlement of Zeisberger at Wyalu- 
sing, was of very short duration, The Indians 
about the great lakes, and those on the Ohio 
river, took up the hatchet against the whites 
and murdered several hundred people. A 
murderous, fanatical spirit had been spread 
amongst certain inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
which would have doomed all the Indians to 
destruction. It was openly declared, and that 
by persons professing to be ministers of the 
Gospel, that the heathens ought not to be 
permitted to live in the land. That this 
country had been given to the white settlers, 
and that as Joshua and the children of Israel 
were to destroy the Canaanites, so it was their 
duty to kill all the Indians. 

When.the account of the murders commit- 
ted by the Indians reached these fanatics, they 
declared it was a judgment upon the whites 
for not having carried on the work of destruc- 


the heathen red men. He was accordingly 
sent on to Philadelphia, and soon joined his 
brethren at Province Island. Whilst the In- 
dians were encamped at this place, they were 
the objects of the unremitting care and atten- 
tion of the members of the Society of Friends. 
Whatever could minister to their comfort was 
furnished, and the sympathy and aid thus 
freely rendered, was very cordial to them. 
Heckewelder says, “ often times since, these 
Indians have been heard to say, that during 
their troubles which lasted between one and 
two years, even the sight of a Quaker made 
them feel happy.” 
(To be continued.) 
tow 


fia Por “ The Friend.” 
Letter from Sarah Grubb to Henry Hull. 


The following are extracts from a letter of 
our late friend Sarah Grubb, which appears to 
have been written about the time that modi- 
fied Quakerism, as it is termed by John Bar- 
clay, was putting on a bold front in England, 
and which caused the separation of Isaac Crewd- 
son and others from the Society of Friends. 
Henry Hull had visited England, and not only 
felt a deep interest in many there, but as a 
faithful watchman over the flock, was desirous 
of understanding what new machinations satan 
was using to lay waste its harmony, that he 
might not be ignorant of his devices if he 
should attempt to exert them among his belov- 
ed Friends at home, who had just been torn 
asunder by Hicksism. It is no uncommon 
thing for those upon whom the care of the 
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churches rests daily, to feel solicitude for their 
brethren of other Yearly Meetings, and to 
take common cause with them against the in- 
vasions of an enemy. How similar is the 
treatment received by dignified instruments in 
different ages, whom the Lord qualifies to 
show Jacob their transgressions and Israel 
their sins! But the word of the Lord by his 
servants will be fulfilled—and it was so we 
believe in the warnings of Sarah Grubb. 
“ Lexden, ncar Colchester, Second mo. 2, 1834. 

“ My dear friend Henry Hull— 

My husband’s sight having failed a good 
deal of late, he wishes me to take the pen and 
assure thee that it is very pleasant to receive 
from thy hand some testimonial of continued 
remembrance and brotherly love, after a lapse 
of time nearly amounting to three and twenty 
years, when we had the privilege of thy com- 
pany, and could exchange sentiment, or com- 
pare views in the freedom of children of one 
family. Not less grateful to our best feel- 
ings is the sense which covers our minds, 
while enjoying thy communication, that the 
unchangeable power of the Most High has 
kept thee in a state, prepared to sympathize 
with his church militant, and to travail for 
the preservation of our poor Society; that it 
might not slide from the sure foundation, unto 
which it was originally gathered, and on 
which it stood safe and strong, through the fire 
of persecution, in the days of our forefathers. 

We do not marvel that thou shouldst bestir 


co-operation. But fleshly indulgence is what | 
we naturally wish for; and here is a newly 
devised bait of the serpent to ensnare us in 
this country ; for he knew that the same make 
and shape in the way of temptation, which 
laid waste in America, would not allure here 
just now, and he has succeeded in a sorrowful 
degree—so that there are those in the minis- 
try, who appeared to be established in. the 
true faith of the gospel, who for want of dwel- 
ling deep with the humbling power, preach up 
a literal gospel, as well as a literal faith, to be 
comprehended by the human understanding 
alone ; at least this is what | gather from 
their sermons; but sometimes it is the case, 
that the most orthodox among us can by no 
means object to the doctrine held forth, and 
yet the life seems wanting, even “ the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Thou wilt believe that it is a very trying 
time, and has occasioned the lowly, the faith- 
ful ones amongst us to go mourning on their 
way. This hath been the case for a long 
while past; yet there are those, who, trusting 
in the Lord, and not leaning to their own un- 
derstanding, are indeed “stedfast, immov- 
able.” 1 have a firm hope, that a remnant 
will be found adhering through all difficulty, 
to the invincible Rock, against which the very 
highest authority declares, “ the gates of hell 
shall not prevail.” But oh, how is the inno- 
cent life now trampled upon ! how is the mys- 
tical body of Christ despised within our pale ! 
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thyself to inquire concerning the rumour of | Surely if the members are set at nought, so 


something like schism amongst us in this 
land. The testimonies given the people call- 
ed Quakers to bear, have long been too light- 
ly esteemed by many under our name ; yea, 
by some filling very conspicuous stations in 
this community. And now there seems to be 
no inconsiderable leaning to that, out of which 
the suns of the morning of our day as a people, 
were brought by the strong hand and mighty 
arm of Jehovah. Alas, alas, we are fast going 
back to episcopalianism, little being wanting 
with many to range on this side, except parta- 
king of the outward ordinances of that church. 

Faith in the atoning sacrifice is abundantly 
enforced, while there is little said inviting us 
to yield up the will, with the affections and 
lusts to be crucified. But without this know- 
ledge of the power and Spirit of Christ, what 
will a literal faith do for us? or how can we 
learn duly to appreciate the adorable love and 
mercy which brought the Son of God among 
men in a body of flesh, to live a life of sorrow, 
and die in ignominy and in agony, for sinful 
man, the just for the unjust! They tell us 
that we are come now to the dispensation of 
reconciliation, and to that which speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel, &c. &c. 
Yes; but how can we as individuals, experi- 
ence this, or how receive the ministration of 
justification, save as we know the day of the 
Lord to be come to our souls, which burneth 
as an oven, even inwardly and powerfully, 
wherein all the proud and all that doth wick- 
edly is as stubble, and the root and branch of 
the corrupt tree is destroyed. Truly some of 
us have not so learned Christ, as to conclude 
that he doth the great work of salvation for us 
without us, or that we have nothing to do with 





is the Head, and I am persuaded that the true 
Christ is crucified afresh, and put to open 
shame, under the very pretence of extolling 
him. We have indeed “the lo here, and the 
lo there” come with power, but concerning 
which we had need attend to the warning and 
prohibition, “ go ye not forth to meet them.” 

W hether these things will bring to any out- 
ward line of separation or not, is yet to be 
proved. Great want of unity is apparent. We 
who do not profess to see further than our 
first Friends did, and who consider that the 
boast of greater light on gospel truth, than 
they were prepared to speak of, is not safe— 
I say we are styled “ ignorant,” “ prejudiced” 
and “ uncharitable.” But is not the strait- 
ness in that which thinketh it knoweth any 
thing, without the Spirit that searcheth all 
things, even the deep thingsof God? And is 
not that out of the true charity, which denies 
“‘ Christ within, the hope of glory?” It has 
been my painful lot from year to year, for 
many years past, to ulter a warning voice In 
our annual assemblies, and at other times, 
against the very things that are come upon 
us ; but I was told again and again that I must 
be mistaken, and recommended to endeavour 
to look on the bright side of things, &e. ; and ev- 
en now, in effect, the cry is, ‘ prophesy peace, 
prophesy smooth things,” or else keep silence. 

My dear husband and I, with our dear fam- 
ily of three children, removed to this country 
in 1818, residing at Bury in Suffolk five years, 
at Chelmsford in Essex six years, and since 
at Stoke Newington, about four miles from 
London, where we have lived four years, and 
which is still our home. ‘The motive for lea- 
ving Clonmel in Ireland was no other than to 


be found following our dear Master—nor have 
we taken any fresh steps of the same kind in 
this land without the same thing in view. It 
has not been very pleasant to our nature to 
be thus thrown about, nor to relinquish my 
husband’s prospects in business, yet we must 
acknowledge to a portion of that peace in 
making the sacrifice, which is of more value 
than outward ease, or than all the treasures 
of this world. Many, very many have never- 
theless been our trials of various kinds. We 
are now in the last stage of life; still moving 
about a little in religious service— holding at 
present a certificate for appointing public 
meetings in this county and Suffolk, We have 
never been long at a time without active en- 
gagements from a sense of duty, since we last 
saw thee. Our son takes us from place to 
place where we feel drawn to have meetings. 
My dear John and [ are much pleased to find 
thou hast temporal as well as spiritual bles- 
sings bestowed upon thee and thine, May 
He who has been with thee to ‘this day, con- 
tinue near. May He who has redeemed and 
delivered thy soul out of all adversity, still 
prove thy sufficiency, guiding thee in the re- 
maining steps down the hill of life, even by 
his counsel, and afterwards crown all thy la- 
bours and sufferings with ineffable and eter- 
nal glory. So farewell, saith thy affectionate 
friend, Sarau Grusn.” 

Speaking of the Yearly Meeting of 1832, 
in a letter to his children, contained in his 
Journal, Daniel Wheeler says :—* Ina strik- 
ing and awful manner Sarah Grubb adverted to 
the permitted visitation of the pestilence in 
this country ; and afterwards she had a very 
close and powerful testimony to the meeting, 
on the present state of our Religious Society, 
by way of solemn warning of the approaching 
judgments of the Lord upon us for the ne- 
giect of those things, which, in a peculiar 
manner, were given us to bear in the early 
times of our Society, when Friends were 
called out from the world to be a separate 
people. Her concern was, that we should re- 
turn to first principles ; but her more especial 
warning was, that if there were not a coming 
down from the heights to which many have 
climbed, there were those amongst us, who 
might be compared to the golden vessels of the 
temple, such as had really stood the fire, and 
had not only been rightly filled, but employed 
of the Lord to communicate to the people, 
who would be permitted to be carried away 
captives to Babylon. That there was and is 
amongst us, a Babel now building, whose top 
is intended to reach unto heaven, which must 
and will come down ; and that there is, though 
not clearly seen by ourselves, a peeling and 
scattering amongst us, which is clearly shown 
in the vision and light of the Lord :—and that 
if we did not repent and return, we should be 
left very few in number; but that the Lord 
would not leave himself without a people, &c. 
She spoke further in reference to some, who 
had been rightly gifted to speak the word of 
the Lord; but who, for want of dwelling 
low and deep enough, had had their bright- 
ness diminished: adding, when ‘ Ephraim 
spake trembling, he exalted himself in Israel, 
but when he offended in Baal, he died.’ ” 
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